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all they knew of art and letters was united and expressed. And it 
made a man's heart sorry for the good fathers of yore who had taught 
them to dig and to reap, to read and to sing, who had given them 
European mass-books which they still preserve and study in their 
cottages, and who had now passed away from all authority and influence 
in that land — to be succeeded by greedy land-thieves and sacrilegious 
pistol-shots. So ugly a thing may our Anglo-Saxon Protestantism 
appear beside the doings of the Society of Jesus." Here is no mention 
of the lash. 



The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South. 

By Edgar Wallace Knight, Ph. D. New York : Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, 1913. Pp. 100. 

The author's first chapter describes, as established in North Carolina 
before the Civil War, a system of education more efficient than has 
been generally suspected, especially by Northern readers. The succeed- 
ing section considers the early school legislation of the Eeconstruction 
era. In introducing this chapter the author refers to the appointment 
of W. W. Holden, provisional governor of North Carolina, as marking 
the beginning of the Executive Plan of Reconstruction. He is clearly 
thinking of President Johnson's attempt to carry out Lincoln's plan, 
of which one may perceive the beginnings in his appointment, March, 
1862, of Andrew Johnson to the position of military governor of Ten- 
nessee. In the crowded and confused times following the death of 
Lincoln one would not seriously expect the rulers of the South, whether 
new or old, to accomplish much for education, though the subject was 
not entirely neglected by the legislature of North Carolina. Page 21 
mentions General David E. Sickles instead of General Daniel E. Sickles. 
Slight progress was made under the Congressional system of Eeconstruc- 
tion. When, after 1876, North Carolina began to manage her own 
affairs there commenced an improvement in the provisions for education 
and particularly in the public interest taken in so important a matter. 

The history of education in South Carolina from 1811-1865 is care- 
fully considered. The author notices the improvement in the school 
system during the era of Eeconstruction. While the greater part of 
his book is devoted to an outline of educational progress in the Carolinas, 
conditions in the other nine seceding States are summarized. 

In the more ample studies on the era of Reconstruction other themes 
than education are likely to attract the chief attention of authors. 
Therefore a monograph like the present which clearly states the nature 
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of the school problems in the South and the hesitant measures designed 
for their solution is to be welcomed. 



A History of the United States For Catholic Schools. By the 

Franciscan Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration, St. Eose Convent, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Chicago and New York: Scott, Pores- 
man and Company. Copyright, 1914. Pp. 673. 

Three short paragraphs relate the nautical achievements of the 
Northmen. The statements are sufficiently accurate, but there is included 
parenthetically the direction to read Longfellow's Skeleton in Armor. 
By all means let it be studied, not, however, as history but as poetry. 
The pupil will there learn of an elopement in an era when marriage 
was often by capture. Then follow four pertinent verses : 

" There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward." 

The " Norse Tower " to which the poet refers was built not by a 
Viking old but by Governor Benedict Arnold, of Bhode Island. If these 
stanzas must be read, it should be as a study in literature. 

The activity of the Franciscans in Cathay, a topic not unrelated to 
the project of Columbus, is passed over in silence. In early fifteenth 
century exploration the Portuguese surpassed all other nations. They 
had been taught navigation, however, by the Italians, who had sailed 
down the west coast of Africa two hundreds years before the captains 
of Prince Henry had left Cape St. Vincent. The voyage of Diaz, too, 
is misunderstood. That navigator had sailed far to the south of Africa; 
then, after a voyage to the eastward, he turned north. Finding himself 
on the southeast coast, he worked his way backward to the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he had passed by five hundred miles. 

This volume contains the erroneous statement, often found in history 
text-books, and sometimes in works more ample, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella did not conclude to assist Columbus until after the fall of 
Granada. Yet from the first entry in his Journal we know that as 
an interested spectator he witnessed the surrender to the Spanish 
sovereigns of the keys of the Alhambra. The only hint as to the 
financing of the expedition, a very important matter, is an allusion to 
the time-honored legend of the jewels. There are several records showing 
that seven-eighths of the money for this purpose was advanced to the 



